The Third Reich’s Road to War 

By Frederick L. Schuman 


G ERMANY, awake!” has been the 
battle cry of the National Social- 
ist German Workers’ Party (NSDAP) 
since its establishment in 1919. The 
implications of the “awakening,” finally 
achieved in 1933, are of no less concern 
to the world at large than to the in- 
habitants of the Reich itself. The 
eighty million German-speaking peo- 
ple of Europe constitute the largest 
single language group on the Conti- 
nent outside of Russia. The sixty-five 
million Germans within the frontiers 
of the Reich constitute the most popu- 
lous, the most highly organized, the 
most ingenious and productive, and 
therefore the most potentially formid- 
able of the Western powers. The con- 
trol of Germany by a political move- 
ment committed since its inception to 
destroying the peace settlement of 
1919, and the almost unanimous en- 
thusiasm which the supernationalistic 
propaganda of this movement has 
evoked in the Reich, have produced 
world-wide alarm and despair for the 
future of peace. The general convic- 
tion that the peace of Europe and of 
the world during the next decade de- 
pends in large measure upon the mo- 
tives and purposes of those in power in 
Berlin rests upon a correct interpreta- 
tion of diplomatic and military reali- 
ties, contemporary and prospective. 
The moot question as to what these 
motives and purposes are is therefore 
one which calls imperatively for an- 
swer. 

To interpret the foreign policy of a 
state in terms of the public pronounce- 
ments of its rulers is always hazardous. 
The pronouncements of politicians are 
invariably made not to reveal inten- 


tions nor to disclose objectives, but to 
produce some immediately advanta- 
geous political effect. This hazard is 
multiplied many fold in dealing with a 
state like the Third Reich, the rulers 
of which are past masters in the arts 
of high pressure propaganda and po- 
litical hypnotism. The observer who 
would prognosticate the future inter- 
national behavior of the Nazi dictator- 
ship on the basis of the statements of 
its leaders is confronted with the fur- 
ther difficulty that he has at his dis- 
posal two sets of statements which are 
completely contradictory and wholly 
irreconcilable. On the one hand, the 
leading personalities of the regime play 
the public role within Germany of wor- 
shipers of war, disciples of Helden- 
tum militarism and Schrecklichkeit, 
and avowed apostles of the most im- 
moderate cult of swashbuckling and 
bellivolent national megalomania ever 
preached in modern Europe. On the 
other hand, these same personalities, 
in their declarations intended for con- 
sumption abroad, are indefatigable 
champions of peace, disarmament, rec- 
onciliation, and international under- 
standing. Thousands of quotations of 
the one type can be matched with 
thousands of the other. A few will suf- 
fice to put the problem in its context: 

Warlike Expressions 

Oppressed lands will not be led back into 
the bosom of the common Reich through 
flaming protests, but through a mighty 
sword. To forge this sword is the task of 
the internal political leadership of a people; 
to protect the forging and to seek allies in 
arms is the task of foreign policy. 

(Hitler, Mein Kampf, p. 689 .) 

One must be perfectly clear that the re- 
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covery of lost provinces is not achieved by 
solemn invocations of the Beloved Lord, 
nor through pious hopes in a League of Na- 
tions, but only through armed violence. 

(Ibid., p. 708.) 

The Nordic race has a right to rule the 
world. We must make this right the guid- 
ing star of our foreign policy. 

(Hitler to Otto Strasser, May 21, 1930.) 

The only instrument with which one can 
conduct foreign policy is alone and exclu- 
sively the sword. 

(Goebbels, in Der Angriff, May 28, 1931.) 

The measure of the strength of a people 
is always and exclusively its readiness for 
military conflict. 

(Alfred Rosenberg, in Volkischer Beobach - 
ter, Aug. 1, 1931.) 

To place a real people in this [spiritually] 
empty room is the internal political mission 
of National-socialism; to enable this people 
then to create room for the coming 100 mil- 
lion Germans is the end of National -socialist 
foreign policy. 

(Alfred Rosenberg to Nuremberg Party 
Convention, Aug. 20, 1927.) 

We have entered political life as soldiers. 
... If I wish to unify our people, I must 
first create a new front which has a com- 
mon enemy before it, so that everybody 
knows that we must be united, since this 
enemy is the enemy of us all. . . . And 
when any one says: You are imperialists, 
then ask him: Are you unwilling to be one? 
If not, then you may never become a father, 
for when you beget a child you must pro- 
vide its daily bread. And if you seek bread, 
you are then an imperialist! 

(Hitler to Nuremberg Party Convention, 
Aug. 20, 1927.) 

The abandonment of a policy of acquies- 
cence and the transition to a policy of re- 
sistance means nothing without further war. 

. . . The war of liberation is the endpoint 
of the policy of resistance, but its immedi- 
ate objective can only be that of gradually 
recovering the strength and power which 
are necessary to throw off our chains com- 
pletely. 

(Konstantin Hierl, Grundlagen einer deut- 
schen Wehrpolitik.) 


The sword must always decide in the end. 

( Volkischer Beobachter, Dec. 8, 1930.) 

Never forget that the holiest right in this 
world is the right to the land which one 
wishes to cultivate and that the holiest sac- 
rifice is the blood which one pours out for 
this land. 

(Hitler, Mein Kampf , p. 745.) 

Once more we want weapons! Yea — 
and such a peace treaty [as Versailles] can 
serve even this end. In the infinity of its 
oppression, in the shamelessness of its de- 
mands, lies the greatest propaganda 
weapon for the reawakening of the slum- 
bering life will of the nation. Then every- 
thing, from children’s primers to the latest 
paper, every theater, every cinema, every 
bulletin board and every empty fence wall 
will be placed in the service of this single 
great mission, until the fear-prayers of our 
present pseudo-patriots, “Lord, make us 
free!” will be changed even in the brain of 
the smallest boy to the glowing appeal: 
“Almighty God, bless our weapons for the 
future; be just as You have always been 
just; judge now whether we are worthy of 
freedom. Lord, bless our struggle!” 

(Ibid., p. 715.) 

Peaceful Expressions 

And on the opposite side of the 
ledger, we have: 

Every man in Germany would hail a real 
reconciliation with France and no one 
speaks a word of war. 

(Hitler to Gustave Herve, Sept. 14, 1930.) 

We are for a policy of understanding. . . . 
We are not for war and not for senseless 
armaments. 

(Goering, in Der Angriff, March 28, 1931.) 

No new European war would be able to 
place us or any other nation in a better 
situation, and it is the most ardent wish of 
the national government to prevent such 
an unpeaceful development of its genuine 
and active cooperation. ... I declare that 
the legitimate demands of all peoples are 
recognized by us, for young Germany does 
not want any people to go through what 
it already has suffered. 

(Hitler to the Reichstag, May 17, 1933.) 
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We need peace for the solution of our 
economic crisis more than any other coun- 
try. . . . Hitler’s whole work of recon- 
struction is imbued with the spirit of peace. 
. . . What concerns Germany most, what 
she is ready for with all her heart is to co- 
operate for the peace of Europe. 

(Goebbels, in Geneva, Sept. 28, 1933.) 

Before the entire people I declare: We 
are ready to offer the French people a hand 
of conciliation. . . . We have the will to 
peace, we see further no possibility of a 
conflict. We want to live with England in 
peace, with France in peace, also with 
Poland in peace. With Italy we have long 
had peaceful relations. We want to have 
peace with all. 

(Hitler, in the Berlin Sportpalast, Oct. 24, 
1933.) 

We leaders of the National-socialist 
movement were almost without exception 
front soldiers. Show me the front soldier 
who will prepare enthusiastically for a new 
war! . . . Do you think that we are edu- 
cating our youth, which is our whole fu- 
ture and on which we all depend, only to 
have them shot down on the battlefield? 
... You must understand that a govern- 
ment and a people which stand before such 
tasks [as ours] can have no other desire 
than quiet and peace. 

(Hitler to London Daily Mail , Oct. 19, 
1933.) 

It is an insult to me when people repeat 
that I want war. Am I mad? War would 
mark the end of our races, which are the 
elite, and in later ages Asia would be in- 
stalled on our continent and Bolshevism 
would triumph. 

(Hitler to Paris Matin , Nov. 22, 1933.) 

Only abroad do they speak of war. In 
Germany no one thinks about warlike de- 
velopments. Germany demands security 
and equal rights; it wants nothing save the 
ability to guard its independence and to 
protect its frontiers. The entire German 
people know, not least from the experience 
of the postwar period, that war brings no 
real advantage, no lasting profit, even to 
the victor. 

(Foreign Minister Von Neurath to the 
press, Sept. 15, 1933.) 


The new German Reich marches with all 
peoples and states, inspired only by the 
single wish to live with them in peace and 
friendship. We are convinced that it must 
again become possible in this world to speak 
of differences between peoples without at 
once thinking of violence. 

(Hitler to the Reichstag, Jan. 30, 1934.) 

Analysis of Purposes 

The paradox involved in these two 
sets of apparently contradictory and 
mutually exclusive statements of pur- 
pose cannot be resolved by any sim- 
ple formula. The contention that 
Nazi expressions of belligerency all 
date from the period before the party’s 
seizure of power, and represent the 
temporary expedients of demagogues, 
is untenable to any one familiar with 
Nazi literature and oratory in 1933 and 
1934. Neither can it be plausibly 
argued that the movement has 
changed its aims and purposes in for- 
eign affairs since its seizure of power 
and that its professions of peace are 
“an evidence of the capacity for evolu- 
tion of the National Socialist Party.” 1 
The theory that the responsible lead- 
ers have become pacific while the mass 
of the movement is still loyal to the 
war cult with which it has been indoc- 
trinated is likewise unsatisfactory. 

An examination of the actual foreign 
policies pursued by the dictatorship, as 
distinct from its public statements, 
leaves the issue still unresolved. Every 
pacific gesture, such as the nonaggres- 
sion pact with Poland of January 26, 
1934, and the various offers of an un- 
derstanding with France, can be 
matched by gestures of truculence and 
aggrandizement, e.g.: the withdrawal 
from Geneva on October 14, 1933; the 
struggle for Austria; the subsidizing of 
Nazi propaganda abroad against other 
governments; the obscure machina- 

1 Goebbels, to the London Daily Mail , Oct. 17, 
1933. 
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tions of the Third Reich in the Baltic 
states, the Ukraine, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania; and so forth. The devotion 
of the new rulers to secret diplomacy, 
moreover, renders it wholly improb- 
able that the public record of their ac- 
tivities in foreign affairs represents any 
considerable portion of the whole. 

A basis for analysis and prediction 
must rather be sought in the general in- 
ternational position of the Reich in the 
postwar epoch and in the psychology 
and philosophy of the Hitler-beweg- 
ung. The following observations are 
postulated on the assumption that the 
broader political purposes of every 
great power in the game of diplomacy 
are determined by the state’s position 
in the existing distribution of power — 
and of all the components of power: 
territory, colonies, markets, popula- 
tion, resources, armaments, and the 
like. They rest upon the further as- 
sumption that the specific content of 
these purposes, as well as the methods 
adopted for their realization, are deter- 
mined by the values, the attitudes, 
and the ideology of the politically 
dominant groups within the state. 

Republican Objectives 

Many of the diplomatic objectives 
of the Nazi dictatorship are identical 
with those of the republican cabinets 
since 1919. Even the Social Demo- 
cratic faction in the Reichstag, prior 
to its suppression, saw fit to join all the 
other party groups still tolerated at 
that time by the NSDAP in voting 
unanimous approval of Hitler’s dec- 
laration on foreign policy in the ses- 
sion of May 17, 1933. These broader 
objectives were predetermined by 
the peace settlement of 1919. As a 
state defeated, disarmed, discrimi- 
nated against, deprived of all over- 
seas colonies and of much of her Euro- 
pean territory, and reduced to a status 
of diplomatic inferiority and military 


impotence, postwar Germany neces- 
sarily became an “unsatiated” power 
bent upon recovering what had been 
lost at Versailles. 

The Weimar Constitution of 1919 
(Article 61) contemplated political 
union with Austria. All the republi- 
can chancellors and foreign ministers 
were publicly pledged to treaty revi- 
sion, equality of armaments, abolition 
of reparation payments, recovery of 
the Saar, and restoration of colonies; 
and privately to Anschluss with Aus- 
tria and to the reannexation of Eupen, 
Malmedy, Danzig, the Corridor, Me- 
mel, and the Upper Silesia. Commit- 
ted on principle and by necessity to 
diplomatic methods of compromise and 
bargaining rather than to those of 
pressure and threats, the republican 
cabinets were unable to achieve any of 
their territorial objectives. Their suc- 
cess in securing the evacuation of the 
Rhineland in 1930 and the termination 
of reparations in 1932 was insufficient 
to stem the rising flood of Nazi na- 
tionalism which was finally to engulf 
them. 

Background of Nazi Regime 

The hidden springs which fed the 
torrent lay deep in the recesses of the 
German petty bourgeois soul. This 
soul, cloudy and ever unsure of itself, 
became disordered and obsessed by 
the degradation of its symbols of na- 
tional unity and military might and 
by the loss of economic security and 
social prestige inflicted upon the 
Kleinbiirgertum through the postwar 
disorganization of German economy. 
Out of feelings of inferiority, impo- 
tence, and persecution emerged a 
yearning for power, for faith, for the 
comforting semblance of unity and 
strength. Anguish begot hatred, and 
hatred, unable to discharge itself 
against foreign foes, turned inward and 
demanded punishment of such scape- 
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goats at home as could be beaten 
with impunity: Jews, Marxists, paci- 
fists, democrats, and internationalists, 
among others. National Socialism, 
with its paraphernalia of patriotic and 
military symbolism and its extraordi- 
nary synthesis of idealism, paranoia, 
sadism, and exaltation, found millions 
ready to respond to its cries for “ free- 
dom,” dictatorship, regimentation, and 
national awakening. 

The flood reached its first height 
when foreign oppression, i.e., the Ruhr 
invasion, combined with domestic eco- 
nomic disaster, i.e., the inflation, to 
bring the Kleinburgertum to despair. 
On May 4, 1924 the National Socialis - 
tische Freiheitsbewegung polled al- 
most two million votes, although 
Hitler was then in prison at Lands- 
berg-am-Lech. But the tide soon 
ebbed. The party secured less than 
one million votes in the election of De- 
cember 7, 1924. The NSDAP did not 
again become a mass movement until 
the onset of the great depression. On 
September 14, 1930, 6,400,000 votes 
were polled; April 10, 1932: 13,417,000; 
July 31, 1932: 13,732,000; November 
6, 1932: 11,713,000 (a temporary reces- 
sion); March 5, 1933 (after Hitler’s ap- 
pointment as Chancellor and the 
Reichstag fire): 17,264,000; then — a 
clean sweep of the “Weimar Jew Re- 
public.” 

This revolution, led by ex-soldiers, 
appealing to everything soldierly in 
the German spirit, denouncing and de- 
stroying all vestiges of international- 
ism and pacifism, was not a social revo- 
lution displacing one ruling class by 
another. The radical proletarian ele- 
ments in the party were partially ex- 
pelled in 1930 and 1931 and were finally 
liquidated in the wholesale murders of 
June 30-July 1, 1934. The petty bour- 
geois rank and file was controlled by 
leaders who found no difficulty in ac- 
cepting money and support from the 


industrialists, the Junkers, and the 
older militarists. 

The old elite has not only survived 
under Hitlerism, but has found its po- 
sition strengthened by the destruction 
of the political and economic organiza- 
tions of the proletariat. But the revo- 
lution, as its leaders ceaselessly repeat, 
was the triumph of a Weltanschauung. 
The Nazi philosophy has superseded 
all loyalties to classes, to sects, and to 
local states, and has forged all the in- 
habitants of the Reich (save only ene- 
mies and scapegoats) into fanatically 
patriotic Germans, nation-conscious 
and race-conscious as never before, 
and chanting the Horst Wessel Lied 
and “ Deutschland uber alles ” with 
pathological fervor. The symbols of 
anti-Semitism and anti-foreignism are 
the devices whereby the unity of the 
party and of the fatherland are pre- 
served. The cult of the strong, the 
heroic, the warlike conceals the psychic 
insecurity of the Kleinburgertum and 
solidifies the nation. 

Ultimate Objectives 

The specific content of Nazi foreign 
policy, and its ultimate purposes and 
methods, are a product of the new 
idealism and the new ideology. The 
larger objectives of the republican 
diplomats remain unaltered. The re- 
publican methods of compromise and 
conciliation were denounced and aban- 
doned~and then taken up once more 
in the face of painful diplomatic neces- 
sity. Defiance and saber-rattling for 
a state still disarmed and surrounded 
by heavily armed neighbors must be 
limited to gestures: withdrawal from 
Geneva and surreptitious rearmament, 
accompanied by cries of “ Frieden 
“ Freiheit and “ Gleichberechtigung .” 
“Under no conditions will I submit to 
dictation,” said Hitler to Louis Loch- 
ner, head of the Associated Press in 
Berlin, on April 3, 1934. But the fear 
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of “dictation,” the danger of sanctions 
and reprisals on the part of the French 
bloc, dictates moderation, caution, 
conciliation for the present. 

Here the Hitler government can 
dare to do what no previous govern- 
ment could dare: it can renounce force 
for ten years in a Four-Power Pact 
(June 7, 1933), it can renounce Danzig 
and the Corridor and make its peace — 
also for ten years — with Poland (Janu- 
ary 26, 1934), it can preach and prac- 
tice peace and compromise, it can do 
all the things which it denounced its 
predecessors for trying to do. For it 
can suppress all criticism, and it has no 
fear that any group will play the role it 
once played itself, namely, that of a 
chauvinistic opposition ready to assail 
every gesture toward peace on the part 
of those in power. At the same time 
it can proceed with rearmament and 
with the systematic inculcation of ra- 
cial and national hysteria, both as a 
means of preserving unified support at 
home and of preparing for the later 
realization of ultimate objectives 
abroad. 

These ultimate objectives are much 
more a product of the Nazi Weltan- 
schauung than are the temporary de- 
vices required by political expediency. 
They are likewise of more significance 
for the future peace of Europe. There 
is no mystery about their nature for 
any one who has examined the litera- 
ture of the movement. They have 
been clearly expressed in thousands of 
speeches, papers, pamphlets, and 
books, and have never been renounced. 
The first three points of the Party 
Program of February 24, 1920 (de- 
clared unalterable in May, 1926) called 
for (1) “the union of all Germans to 
form a Great Germany,” (2) “equal- 
ity of rights for the German people 
. . . and abrogation of the peace trea- 
ties of Versailles and St. Germain,” and 
(3) “land and territory (colonies) for 


the nourishment of our people and for 
settling our superfluous population.” 

The general revisionist and revan- 
chard ambitions of all postwar German 
patriots have been crystallized into 
two great objectives which are so old 
in German patriotic mythology as to 
appear new: Pan-Germanism and ter- 
ritorial expansion in Eastern Europe. 
The one is a corollary of racial mysti- 
cism, the other of the fight against 
Communism and against Franco-Pol- 
ish “Negro-Jewish militarism.” Both 
are products of Blut und Boden , of 
peasant mentality, and of the fantasies 
of a deliriously patriotic bourgeoisie. 
Both are inherent in the philosophy 
and psychology of the whole Nazi 
movement, and both will persist as 
long as the Hitler regime survives. 

Pan-Germanism 

The Pan-German program contem- 
plates the eventual incorporation into 
the Reich of the fifteen million Ger- 
man-speaking people of the Continent 
now outside of its frontiers. To Hit- 
ler, the Austrian border town in which 
he was born has always been a symbol 
of this great task. 

The same blood belongs in a common 
Reich. The German people has no moral 
right to colonial activity so long as it is 
unable to gather its own sons into a com- 
mon state. Only when the Reich’s fron- 
tiers include the last German, and when it 
is unable to assure its food supply, does 
there grow out of the needs of its own peo- 
ple the moral right to occupy foreign earth 
and soil. The plow is then the sword, and 
the daily bread of posterity grows out of 
the tears of war . 2 

The recovery of the Saar and the 
annexation of Austria are necessarily 
the first steps in the realization of this 
program. Beyond lie Danzig, the Cor- 
ridor, Memel, the Baltic states, Up- 
per Silesia, the 3,500,000 Germans in 

2 Mein Kamvf , p. 7. 
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Czechoslovakia, Alsace, Luxembourg, 
and perhaps the Netherlands, German 
Switzerland, and Flemish Belgium. 
“ Deutschtum in Ausland” is an ob- 
ject of the utmost solicitude on the 
part of the patriots of the Third Reich. 
Here are innumerable irredentas to be 
redeemed and a great Central Euro- 
pean empire to be won. That this ob- 
jective should be abandoned as long 
as the Nazi myth of the racial state 
persists is inconceivable to any real- 
istic analyst of the deeper sources of 
Hitlerism. 

Eastern Expansion 
The program of eastern expansion, 
in the heroic tradition of the Teutonic 
knights, is no less deeply rooted in the 
movement. This has been from the 
beginning an obsession with Hitler and 
with all his leading colleagues. His 
first great political oration in Munich 
in October 1919 was a eulogy of the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. The out- 
standing spokesman of this program in 
Nazi circles is Alfred Rosenberg, Rus- 
sian Baltic emigre , bitter enemy of the 
Jews and of the Soviet Union, unoffi- 
cial Foreign Minister of the regime, 
editor of the Volkischer Beobachter , 
dictator of philosophy and head of the 
party’s foreign office, the Aussenpoli- 
tische Amt der NSDAP. At the Nu- 
remberg Party Convention of August 
1927, Rosenberg, speaking on the theme 
of “ Volk ohne Raum,” developed this 
thesis at length: Germany must sup- 
port the nationalist movement in the 
Ukraine. 

Germany wishes coverage ( Deckung ) in 
the west and a free hand in the east; to 
England it offers defense of India on the 
Russian-Polish frontier in return for flank 
coverage against France. Germany offers 
Italy pressure on the South Slavs and cov- 
erage against France; the Ukraine, industry 
and coverage against Poland. Das Sind 
raumpolitisch e Bundniswege. 


In his interview of September 14, 
1930, with Gustave Herve, Hitler pro- 
posed a Franco-German alliance 
against Russia. When Alfred Hugen- 
berg, at the London Economic Confer- 
ence, proposed, on June 16, 1934, that 
the powers permit Germany to use its 
“ creative genius ” to “ reconstruct ” 
Russia, he was merely giving expres- 
sion to one of the avowed goals of the 
Hitler government, though the blunder 
involved in such an open statement 
caused the Cabinet to disavow his 
declaration. 

When, on December 6, 1933, follow- 
ing the announcement in Moscow of 
the discovery of relations between Ro- 
senberg and the Ukrainian separatists, 
Litvinov passed through Berlin with- 
out conferring with any German offi- 
cials, Rosenberg thought it appropriate 
to appeal for a German-Russian rec- 
onciliation in the columns of the Volk- 
ischer Beobachter. But when he was 
told, in an interview of January 2, 1934, 
by Philippe Boegner of the Paris Midi: 
“ In France there is fear that an under- 
standing with Germany might be di- 
rected against Russia or other states in 
the east,” he replied, without denying 
such ambitions: “An understanding 
cannot be based on cutting Germany 
off from all economic possibilities in 
the east. It must not serve to con- 
tinue our strangulation [sic]. We need 
market areas to support sixty-five mil- 
lion people.” 

On April 26, 1934, the German Gov- 
ernment announced its refusal to enter 
into a pact with the Soviet Union to 
guarantee the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Baltic states. Nazi con- 
spirings in the Baltic are matters of 
common knowledge. And in Berlin 
and throughout Germany the study of 
the language, the history, and the re- 
sources of the Ukraine has been assid- 
uously fostered by the Nazi regime. 
The new Drang nach Osten will also 
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remain a fixed objective of the dic- 
tatorship. 

Rearmament a Diplomatic 
Necessity 

Quite apart from the Nazi concep- 
tion of war as something noble, heroic, 
beautiful, and desirable, the Nazi lead- 
ers would probably be quite willing 
to achieve these ambitions by pacific 
means, were this possible. In reality, 
it is impossible. The Nazi program in- 
volves the territorial partition or po- 
litical extinction of most of the states 
bordering on Germany. States do not 
normally accept partition or destruc- 
tion save under pressure of superior 
military force. The Nazi leaders are 
under no illusions on this score. Ger- 
man rearmament in the name of “ free- 
dom ” and “ equal rights ” is in part an 
expression of the injured amour propre 
and patriotic pride of a people rebel- 
ling against discrimination; but it is in 
larger part conceived of as the pre- 
requisite of a foreign policy which will 
aim at the objectives indicated. 

These objectives will remain in the 
realm of the unattainable until Ger- 
many secures arms and allies. A dis- 
armed state cannot secure allies, since 
it is a potential liability. A restoration 
of German military might is therefore 
the first step toward the goal. France, 
Belgium, Poland, and the Little En- 
tente still have over 1,500,000 fully 
equipped troops in their standing ar- 
mies, 12,660,000 trained reserves, and 
over 5,000 military aircraft, as com- 
pared with Germany’s official army 
of 100,000, which lacks planes, tanks, 
and heavy artillery. To persuade the 
French bloc to disarm down to the 
German level — or indeed to disarm at 
all — is now a forlorn hope, although it 
would constitute the cheapest and 
most convenient way of achieving the 
Nazi objective of a parity of fighting 
power with prospective enemies. Ger- 


man rearmament is therefore a diplo- 
matic necessity. 

The psychological remilitarization of 
the civilian population through the 
2,500,000 uniformed members of the 
S. A., S. S., and Stahlhelm, through 
the Luftschutzbund and the Luftsport- 
verband, through compulsory labor 
service and through the ubiquitous 
propaganda of “ defense,” has been ac- 
companied by a substantial degree of 
material rearmament reflected in in- 
creased appropriations for the Reich- 
swehr and the marine and in great 
activity in the armaments and aircraft 
industries. 

If rearmament is not interfered with 
by grave financial difficulties or by ex- 
ternal military action, it will go for- 
ward without interruption during the 
years ahead, despite the reduction and 
possible dissolution of the Nazi Storm 
Troops which impended in the early 
summer of the present year. There is 
every likelihood that the Germany of 
1940 will again be the most heavily 
armed power on the Continent. 

Present Caution 

Meanwhile, dangerous adventures 
must be avoided and assurance against 
outside interference must be secured. 
During the next four or five years, as 
during its first eighteen months of 
power, the Nazi regime will in all prob- 
ability conduct itself with reasonable 
circumspection and will make repeated 
professions and gestures of peaceful in- 
tent. The hoped-for alliances with 
Great Britain and Italy have failed to 
materialize. Austria has not yet been 
won, and the future of the Saar re- 
mains in doubt. On all sides Nazi di- 
plomacy is confronted with a wall of 
fear and suspicion. British and Ital- 
ian support for German rearmament 
demands has, to be sure, been ob- 
tained, and French and Polish acqui- 
escence in German rearmament bids 
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fair to continue; but from Berlin the 
general diplomatic outlook is black 
enough. To the east and the west the 
Third Reich is confronted by the 
strong French coalition, strengthened 
recently by common fears and by the 
diplomatic support of the Soviet Union. 
To the south, Germany is confronted 
by the new Italian-Austrian-Hunga- 
rian bloc which is stanchly opposed 
to German expansion, despite its dif- 
ferences with France and the Little 
Entente. 

These barriers compel Wilhelm- 
strasse to proceed with caution. The 
pact with Poland serves the double 
purpose of disguising Nazi ambitions 
in the east and of securing some 
measure of protection from Polish in- 
terference with German rearmament. 
A similar pact with Czechoslovakia 
would be equally useful. In the pres- 
ent fluid state of the balance of power, 
all might be lost by hasty moves pre- 
cipitating French military action be- 
fore the Reich is adequately prepared 
to defend itself. At the same time 
much may be gained by playing off 
the French and Italian blocs against 
each other and against Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union. 

The stronger the new Germany be- 
comes in a military sense, the better 
able will she be to take diplomatic 
advantage of the existing flexibility of 
international alignments. Above all, 
time must be gained. For the present, 
the watchwords must be: peace, com- 
promise, reconciliation, delay. Der 
Tag will come soon enough. 

Possibilities Making for Peace 

There are admittedly a number of 
unpredictable variables in the total 
situation which may lead to an indefi- 
nite postponement of ultimate conflict. 
A new financial crisis in Germany 
would render rearmament within the 
next five years difficult. It might, in- 


deed, undermine the Nazi dictatorship, 
though this now seems utterly improb- 
able. The further discharge of inter- 
nal tensions and aggressions upon the 
Jews and other scapegoats may con- 
ceivably diminish the belligerency of 
the Third Reich and modify its inter- 
national program. Violent internal 
conflicts within the party leadership, 
possibly foreshadowed by the alleged 
“revolt” and the savage repressions 
and executions at the end of June 1934, 
may conceivably weaken Hitler’s grip 
on his followers and lead to internal 
revolution and civil war before the 
Third Reich is prepared to do battle 
against foreign foes. 

The still overwhelming military pre- 
ponderance of the French bloc, 
moreover, cannot be checkmated by 
Germany acting alone, regardless of 
the degree of German rearmament. 
Should Italy, in the interest of pro- 
tecting Austria, the South Tirol, and 
Trieste from Nazi imperialism, support 
France against the Reich, the resulting 
combination would be one which no 
German Government could dare to 
defy to the point of open conflict. 
Should the Soviet Union, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States, or any 
one of these powers, actively support 
a Franco-Italian combination as a 
means of preserving peace, Germany 
would remain hopelessly isolated and 
impotent. 

In these possibilities lies the hope of 
preserving peace. But that hope rests 
not upon any acknowledged commu- 
nity of interests and purposes between 
Germany and her neighbors, but only 
upon the maintenance of an anti-Ger- 
man coalition of such power that the 
Reich will remain helpless. 

Possibilities Leading to War 

Other possibilities more favorable to 
German ambitions and more condu- 
cive to that restoration of a balance of 
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power between two armed coalitions 
which is desired in Berlin seem more 
likely to materialize. Because of eco- 
nomic considerations the eventual col- 
lapse of the new Italian bloc seems 
probable. If Austria falls under Nazi 
control, or if Rome and Berlin reach a 
compromise in Vienna and Budapest, 
Italian foreign policy may be expected 
to resume its anti-French and anti- 
Yugoslav orientation. A prospective 
German-Italian alliance would proba- 
bly draw to itself as satellites Austria, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria. To the de- 
gree that it were directed against 
Russia, it would attract sympathetic 
interest in Japan. A grand coalition 
of the three great unsatiated powers — 
Germany, Italy, and Japan — is by no 
means outside the realm of the possi- 
ble. Even a German-Italian combina- 
tion would be a match for the French 
bloc if British and Soviet neutrality 
were assured in the event of a conflict. 

The relations between two such sys- 
tems of alliances could not reasonably 
be expected to produce results in the 
future different from those of the 
past. Those results are well known: 
reciprocal fear and suspicion, growing 
“ firmness” on both sides, successive 
diplomatic 44 crises,” competitive “ pre- 
paredness,” reiterated professions of 
peaceful intent, and finally a crisis over 
some decisive element of power or 
prestige which neither side can yield 
to the other without running a risk 
which seems at the time greater than 
that involved in armed conflict. 

The first World War broke out ten 
years after the formation of the Anglo- 
French Entente. Should the pattern 
of diplomacy revert to type, the revi- 
sionist coalition led by Nazi Germany 
may be expected to be consummated 
before 1940. Should earlier conflict be 
averted, the second World War may 
be anticipated during the decade of 
1940 to 1950. 


War Motives Are Inherent in 
Nationalism 

This catastrophe will be no more 
“ willed” or “desired” by any of the 
powers concerned than was that of 
1914, albeit the Fascist cult of military 
heroism now preached and practiced in 
Germany, Italy, and Japan prevailed 
in no state to any appreciable degree 
in the period before Sarajevo. The 
catastrophe will be the consequence of 
motives and forces outside the control 
of any diplomat, of any government, 
of any implementation of social intelli- 
gence anywhere on the planet. These 
motives and forces are inherent in a 
state system in which independent sov- 
ereignties are engaged in constant and 
relentless competition for power, pres- 
tige, and profit. 

The League of Nations Covenant, 
the World Court, the spirit of Locarno 
and of the Kellogg Pact once offered 
hope of a fundamental alteration in 
the traditional patterns of politics. 
That hope has now been destroyed. 
For its destruction, the rulers of Nazi 
Germany bear a major share of re- 
sponsibility. 

The “Inevitable” Trend 

The hour has long since passed for 
looking backward and laying ultimate 
responsibility upon the makers of the 
Treaty of Versailles. In the contem- 
porary prewar epoch, the peace of 
Versailles, despite all its defects and 
injustices, is the only peace that can 
be preserved. Its preservation grows 
daily more improbable as the Third 
Reich reaches out for arms and allies 
wherewith to smash French hegemony 
on the Continent. A change of direc- 
tion at Berlin is rendered impossible 
by the circumstance that the leaders 
of the NSDAP are victims of their own 
demagoguery and slaves of the hatreds 
which they have evoked to elevate 
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themselves to power. Like Franken- 
stein, they must ultimately obey the 
monster of their own making or be 
destroyed. In this alternative are the 
seeds of “inevitable” war and of ir- 
remediable disaster. 
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